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ear-marked for him. He was well acquainted with
modern conditions of war, yet he had the good sense
to realize from the outset that these could never be
applied in their entirety to the Arab legions, who must
combine soldiering with husbandry. He had the
fire and dash to a degree which made him a thorn in
the side of the Turkish armies.
Although the Arabs for long fought under the
disability of antiquated and frequently useless equip-
ment, they retained their mobility. They could
harry a flank, enfilade a centre, and be gone. When
almost surrounded, the same mobility enabled them
to depart whole from the scene in the bottle-neck
left by a slowly-moving Turk, pressed down into
the sands by the weight of heavy and cumbrous
equipment, pressed upon them by the metal-bound
mentality of Germany.
The light Turkish magazine rifle, more generally
distributed at a later period in the War, was an
admirable weapon for lengthy marches across sand
which became heavier with the passage of each
succeeding file of fours. It weighs not much more
than the British Lee-Enfield, and it was capable of
brief bursts of demoralizing fire. Had those at the
triggers of these very efficient instruments of death
remembered in their excitement that these weapons
were also provided with sights and range-gauges,
I should not be writing this.
That, however, is by the way. On the other hand,
the German machine-gun was a ponderous piece of
ordnance, a terrifying cannon which required a
man's utmost strength to move. Even the tripod
upon which it was mounted was not an inconsequential